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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 

The promise of two volumes a year is being kept quite faithfully by 
Dr. Hastings in the publication of the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics. The third volume now before us deepens the impression of the 
vastness and variegated nature of the great undertaking. 1 It is difficult 
to realize until after one has carefully scrutinized the volume that so 
many important topics fall under only a section of the letter C; for that 
is practically the compass of this volume. But an enumeration of some 
of the most important of these topics may not be without its helpfulness 
in enabling the student to see the breadth and comprehensiveness of the 
plan. It begins with Buriats and continues with Burma, Butler, Caesar- 
ism, Cakes and Loaves, Calendar, Calvinism, Cambodia, Cambridge 
Platonists, Canaanites, Cannibalism, Cappadocian Theology, Carnival, 
Casuistry, Catacombs, Catechumen, Cause and Causality, Celibacy, 
Celts, Certainty, Chance, Charms and Amulets, Charismata, Charity 
and Alms, Chastity, Children, Christianity, Church, Civilization, Com- 
merce, Communion with Deity, Conception, Concordat, Conditional 
Immortality, and Confessions. There are articles omitted from this 
list which might from the point of view of other students be regarded 
as even more important or typical of the work. Be that as it may, there 
is enough in the list to show upon how wide a range of subjects the stu- 
dent may resort to it with the confidence of getting adequate, and often 
the very best accessible, material. 

Both the strength and the weakness of the work are perhaps illus- 
trated in the very first article — that on the Buriats. And first as to 
the defects. The first two volumes of the Encyclopaedia have already 
elicited from the reviewers the observation that its chief fault was a 
certain lack of balance and proportion. The collaboration of so many 
strong and well-informed men (well informed on the subjects they were 
treating of), with differing ideals and differing perspectives, seemed to 
result in the misplacement of emphasis. Each writer laid stress on 
what to him were the important aspects of the subject in hand at the 
expense of other aspects which from the point of view of the average 
student needed either equal or greater attention. Frequently too a 
topic of secondary importance, so far as its place in the general field of 
religion and ethics was concerned, was given a very much exaggerated 
and meretricious importance because of its all-absorbing interest for the 

1 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D., 
with the assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., D.D., and other scholars. Vol. Ill, 
Buriats-Confessions. New York: Scribner, ion. xvi+901 pages. $7. 
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narrow specialist writing it. All this reappears in the third volume. 
How it was to be altogether avoided is not clear, though perhaps more 
might have been done in a general editorial way toward restoring 
balance and proportion. 

But the article on the Buriats illustrates another defect, that of 
the misplacement of perfectly relevant and valuable materials. If the 
Encyclopaedia was to achieve its end, it must be by furnishing exactly 
such information as has been brought together on the first pages of this 
third volume under the caption just named. And yet at first sight the 
question is raised, What has either religion or ethics to do with the 
Buriats? Are not the Buriats a peculiar variety of the Mongolian 
race, of whom perhaps not more than one in a hundred likely to use the 
Encyclopaedia had ever heard before ? A careful scrutiny of the article 
shows that its interest and value consist not in what the name is likely 
to suggest to the mind, but in the illumination of the much greater and 
from the point of view of religion incomparably more significant topic 
of Shamanism. The student of religion would be naturally searching 
for the information given here under the caption of Shamanism. It is 
to be feared that for many this information will be concealed and lost. 
This is all the more to be regretted because it is given here in such a 
concrete and vital form. And what is true of Buriats is true of much 
that appears under ethnographical and geographical captions in general. 

As against these impediments to the fuller usefulness of the work, 
however, not enough can be said in praise of the efforts of the editor 
to bring together from all quarters and from all sources materials of 
the most valuable kind in the study of religion and ethics. The breadth 
and variety of the plan of the editor is particularly brought into view 
in a series of composite articles to the making of which several, some- 
times many, contributors have been made to yield their quota. The 
article on Calendar, for instance, which fills 150 columns, is made up of 
24 parts by 20 different authors, besides one cross-reference (that to 
the article Hindu) to appear in a later volume. This is certainly quite 
a miniature encyclopaedia in itself on the particular subject of ways 
and methods of reckoning time among Africans, Americans, Armenians, 
Babylonians, Buddhists, Celts, Chinese, Egyptians, Greeks, Hebrews, 
Hindus, Japanese, Mexicans, Mohammedans, Persians, Polynesians, 
Romans, Siamese, Slavs, and Teutons. And each section of the article 
is the work of a specially equipped scholar, whose word can be accepted 
as authoritative. Similarly the article on Communion with Deity (it 
is to be questioned whether there ever was an article on Communion with 
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Deity in a theological or religious encyclopaedia before) appears in 16 
parts by 13 separate contributors, each of whom presents the results of 
careful investigation on this aspect of the religious life in some special 
section of the human race. 

Of particular interest in this volume of the Encyclopaedia is the ar- 
ticle upon Christianity — the most important in the volume, since that 
on Christ is to appear in a later volume, under the name Jesus Christ. 
This is contributed by Principal Alfred E. Garvie, than whom no saner, 
better-informed, and clearer writer could have been selected to write 
on this subject. It is gratifying to note that Principal Garvie does 
not allow himself to be allured by the charm of the purely religious- 
historical method which is becoming so popular under the leadership 
of Troltsch. On the other hand, he does not minimize the historical 
and external elements in the Christian religion or allow himself to fall 
back upon a purely dogmatic basis. He insists that the Christian 
religion must be viewed and presented as given in the experience and 
faith of believers. Yet questions regarding its origin and course through 
the history of the world must be treated in a purely historical spirit 
and through historical methods. His own treatment in this article, it 
is needless to add, proceeds along these lines and issues in the redefinition 
of Christianity as an ethical as distinguished from a natural religion, with 
the idea of redemption through the mediation of Christ as its center. 

To mention other articles in detail is neither necessary nor prac- 
ticable in this brief notice. A mere allusion, however, to the last sub- 
ject treated in the volume may advance the realization of the fact that 
there are articles that deserve such mention. This is a full and fairly 
exhaustive dissertation on credal statements under the caption of Con- 
fessions. It closes with a historical table of the Christian Confessions, 
brought down to 1910. 

Andrew C. Zenos 

McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, III. 



